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Christnas Greetings 


N THE RETURN of the Christmas season, Overland again brings you greeting. Now is the time for 

renewal of faith. We rejoice with you in the glories of earth and sky and sea. The rosy tint of dawn and 

the fading glow of eventide, mark a smoother pathway. The song of the bird is eloquent of new inspiration. 

The delicate perfume and color of the flower carry to you our message of hope and joy and cheer. The majesty 
and glory of the tree are sign and symbol of strength and power and peace. 

But above all we rejoice with you in the happiness that comes from friends and home and fireside; from 
the helpful word and the kindly handclasp; from the purpose and optimism that banish fear, and from the 
assurance that the day and the hour are prophetic of the clear way ahead. For sixty-six years Overland has 
been privileged to greet its readers at the holiday time. Now in 1934, as year by year, since its first Christmas 
in 1868, Overland wishes you, one and all, A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


ArtTHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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et's Stop Baiting Japan 


E MIGHT as well stop baiting 
Japan. It is ridiculous to cry 
peace in one breath and invite conflict 
by what we say in the next. If this 
isn't stopped the United States will 
have a war on its hands that we shan’t 
forget in a hurry. 
What's our fidget about, anyway? Do 
I hear somebody moan about the parti- 
tioning by Japan of dear old China? 
Well, what of it? Haven't the Chinese 
rival generals been partitioning up the 








country for themselves through recent 
years, until China is now a dozen or 
more varying independent private areas 
staked off for more terrible looting and 
cruelty than any foreigner has ever 
dreamed? 

And why our special concern with 
China? Within the last few decades 
Africa has been more thoroughly carved 
up by the British and French than 
Eastern Asia by any power or combina- 
tion of powers. We haven't raised a 
murmur while the French have driven 
their wedge into the Sahara with ap- 
parently not a hundredth part of the 
provocation actuating Japan to take 
over Manchuria in 1931. And speak- 
ing of inroads on territory nominally 
Chinese, how many people recall that 
in 1929 the Soviet Government took a 
piece of China quite as large as Man- 
churia? But the Russians are specially 
favored. They took their chunk of 
Chinese Mongolia to save the popula- 
tion there from capitalist aggression. 

The point is, why do we single out 
Japan these days for an elaborately 
nurtured campaign of venom from 
which all other world powers are 
exempt? 

I hear somebody trying to fan the 
myth that Japanese aggressions in Asia 
will destroy our invaluable Far Eastern 
market for American goods. That is 
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cobwebby hokum on two counts. First 
of all the Japanese can’t well displace 
our trade in our principal export items 
because Japan doesn’t produce those 
things in sufficient abundance. When 
Japan has to buy cotton, automobiles, 
machinery, petroleum and such from 





Ralph Townsend is the author Of 
“Ways That Are Dark,” an expose 
of conditions existing in China, and 
which attracted considerable attention 
and much controversy when published 
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in the American Foreign Service, doing 
duty in turn as Vice Consul at Mon- 
treal, Shanghai and Foochow. He re- 
signed from the Foreign Service in 
1933, and is now writing and lecturing 
on Far Eastern affairs. Before entering 
the Foreign Service he was an in- 
structor at Columbia University. He is 
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the United States herself, how can she 
crowd us out in exporting them to 
China? What is more, American trade 
is increasing in Manchukuo, formerly 
Manchuria, because of the greater de- 
gree of law and order the Japanese have 
brought to that country and because the 
Japanese are developing its resources 
which have lain long dormant as a 
result of constant civil warfare, terrible 
oppressions and official Chinese pillage. 

Second, as to the preciousness of our 
China trade, it isn’t precious at all. In 
the best boom times it amounted to a 
little above a fortieth of our export vol- 
ume. China in many years buys less 
from us than Cuba. Our best trade 
year with China showed sales under 
$160,000,000. Compare that with a 
world trade volume of exports to our 





credit of more than five billion dollars 
in 1929. In 1930 Argentina took 50% 
more stuff from us than China. Brit- 
ish Africa bought as much from us in 
1925 as China in 1932. And with China 
standing thus far down the line as our 
customers rank in importance, reflect 
that our trade with Manchukuo takes 
now only one three hundredth of our 
exports. This is considerably more than 
two years ago. Do these facts hint that 
Japanese activity on the Asiatic main- 
land is snatching the bread out of our 
mouths? 

Right here it may be appropriate to 
state that Japan is one of our good cus- 
tomers, while China is and will by all 
signs continue to be a very poor one. 
Japan buys more than twice as much of 
our commodities as China. When we 
bait Japan for motives of ignorantly 
slushly sentimentality for China, we an- 
tagonize an excellent customer for a 
mediocre customer, gaining nothing in 
any direction. If wars are fought for 
economic motives, as some critics are 
fond of saying, I await with eagerness 
a demonstration of the intelligence be- 
hind our present Japan-baiting policy 
according te any imaginable or unim- 
aginable economic principles. 

But many of our worthy citizens will 
avow that they rise above anything so 
sordid as material considerations. They 
deal in broad humanitarian principles. 
They like to see protection and justice 
for the little fellow. 

Well, as far as my observations went 
in the Far East, the most notable ad- 
vance in protection and justice for the 
little fellow was made on September 
18, 1931, when the Japanese hoisted 
their colors at Mukden and within a 
few weeks took over a piece of Asia 
three times the size of California con- 
taining a population of around thirty 
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million persons. I am aware that this 
is a very unfashionable way of stating 
the case—unfashionable at least in the 
United States. But it happens that this 
is not particularly unusual as an opinion 
among veteran foreign residents on the 
spot. American business men and gov- 
ernment officials living in China simply 
do not share the anti-Japanese attitude 
common on this side of the Pacific. 
Some of their reasons for this differing 
viewpoint would do a lot of good if they 
were better known here. I shall try to 
synopsize some of the main ones. 

One of the influences prominent in our 
international thinking is the tendency to 
make sympathy synonymous with affec- 
tion—We seldom like people we can not 
be sorry for. Nothing could be more 
illogical. Half the time a person or a 
nation at the short end of a predicament 
deserves to be there. Common observa- 
tion is sufficient to establish that there is 
no predictable connection of ethical 
values with either the strength or weak- 
ness of contestants in any embroglio— 
We can not reasonably measure one’s 
virtue or lack of it by the simple cir- 
cumstance of his winning or losing. 

Yet we invariably determine our sym- 
pathies by just this illogical standard. 
Our sympathy for the Allies in 1914 and 
after was considerably promoted by the 
news that they were taking a bad lick- 
ing. In 1894 there was vast sympathy 
for Japan when Japan was fighting 
against the presumably mightier China. 
Again in 1904 Japan was a strong senti- 
mental favorite in America against the 
presumably stronger forces of Russia. 
Preachers exhorted from our pulpits that 
the issue was one of righteousness versus 
selfish aggression (on the part of Rus- 
sia), and congregations from coast to 
coast in America prayed for Japan to 
win. Much was said in the newspapers 
and magazines of the day by leading 
thinkers to the effect that Japan’s destiny 
was that of advancing civilization on the 
Asiatic mainland. But as soon as Japan 
won, the history of all that was instantly 
reversed, and Japan was shown by the 
same “leading thinkers” to be a cun- 
ning, wholly untrustworthy self-seeker, 
who ought to have been squashed. 

It is left to the few with capacity for 
discriminating evaluations the responsi- 
bility to render good service in the 
months and years just ahead. They 
can prevent the now needless hostility 
toward the Japanese from going fur- 
ther. They can effect a lessening of the 
hostility on our part now at the danger 
point. 

Let us dismiss the presumption that 
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the Japanese are the greater villains be- 
cause they happen to be stronger than 
the Chinese. Let us look into the real 
facts of the business and see what just 
attitude should be formed thereupon. 
We see a wide contrast of char- 
acter and temperament between what 
may be called a typical Chinese and a 
typical Japanese. To average American 
tastes, the Chinese is vastly more like- 
able. He laughs more than his shorter- 
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statured and more aggressive cousin. 
The Chinese is voluble, at home in his 
native streets and alleys, to the point of 
garrulousness. He likes to joke. The typ- 
ical Japanese is a sterner article. Both 
have a good eye for business. Both have 
a great deal of natural grace—much 
more than ourselves. The Japanese, sit- 
uated among foreigners, more quickly 
drops this than the Chinaman. He is 
passionately eager to accommodate him- 
self, and adopts almost instinctively the 
brusqueness he sees in vogue, where 
among his own people he retains a great 
deal of elaborate etiquette. 

The Japanese thinks to a considerable 
extent in terms of his country as a na- 
tional entity. He is probably the most 
loyally patriotic creature on the globe. 
Instances of Japanese turning traitor to 
their own racial group are so scarce they 
may be rated through modern history at 
zero. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
appears to have next to no loyalty to 
what he calls his county. For genera- 
tions Chinese generals sent against an 
enemy have shown themselves ready to 
sell out for proper cash, and they have 
repeatedly done so against every single 
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adversary China has had. For years 
the Japanese have been able to buy prac- 
tically every Chinese official they con- 
sidered worth buying. In 1933 the 
Chinese generals previously hailed bya 
gullible world as heroes against Japan in 
Manchuria, made separate peace avree- 
ments with the enemy, one by one, 
exactly as every thoughtful foreigner on 
the scene had predicted. Some of these 
generals, after settling nicely with Japan, 
turned their armies against their own 
people and demanded heavy fees not to 
loot their own kinsmen. The most noted 
hero, Tsai Ting-kai of Shanghai's hattle 
of Chapei, was dispatched after that bat- 
tle to rout the Communists in Fukien. 
He did the natural, and formed an alli- 
ance with them against the home gov- 
ernment. Chinese think in terms of ad- 
vantage to themselves and their clan, 
and look upon other Chinese as enemies 
in the same way as they regard for 
eigners. There are not enough exceptions 


«to this tendency to have an appreciable 


effect upon Chinese politics. 

The Chinese incapacity for organiza- 
tion on a large scale is probably too 
familiar to need discussion—the plight of 
their country tells the whole story. The 
talent of the Japanese in the same re 
spect is likewise told in their unpre 
cedented exploit of making a world 
power out of a few economically and 
socially medieval rocky islands within 
seventy-five years. Chinese do well in 
businesses run under the management of 
one man or one family, but fall down 
miserably in larger enterprises calling 
for co-operation. Interestingly, Chinese 
seem to thrive best, and in fact enjoy 
much better reputation all around, when 
they are immigrants abroad. In Cali 
fornia, Hawaii, the Philippines and the 
Straits Settlements you will find the 
Chinese well liked, and in each of those 
areas the Japanese are disliked. Chinese 
integrity seems much better abroad than 
at home. In China, practically nobody 
trusts the Chinese in any agreement 
where there is an imaginable chance for 
one to squeeze out of it. Their business 
reputation is about zero and their stand: 
ing in matters of official trust is im 
measurably below zero. On the other 
hand, Japenese are highly esteemed by 
foreigners who come to know them in 
their own land. Consuls and business 
men of long residence among the two 
invariably prefer the Japanese. 

This latter remark needs some explain 
ing. Chinese are probably the most lik 
able people in the world. But they are 
likeable socially, because of their amia 

(Read further on page 158) 
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outhern Oregon — Playground of the West 





HE DESIRE for change is one of 


the most insistent and predominat- 


ing instincts of the human race. We 
eternally crave new scenes, new environ- 
ments and new experiences, and to be 
relatively happy we must have them. It 
is this persistent influence, as well as the 
desire for material betterment, that has 
in times past caused the trek of whole 
nations away from old environments, old 
associations and old customs of living, 
and caused human beings to endure pri- 
vations and hardships almost beyond be- 
lief and that are always incident to 
pioneering in a strange land. It was 
perhaps this influence as to the desire 
and longing for improvement in their 
material welfare that prompted the great 
exodus of homeseekers from the East to 
the far West in the late °40s and early 
‘50s of the last century. When we 
hear and read of the experiences of the 
pioneers of that period as they crossed 
the plains and mountains by ox-team— 
the slow, slow creeping westward over 
vast prairies, mountains and deserts, be- 
set with all the dangers of a vast inhos- 
pitable wilderness, extreme cold, ex- 


treme heat, snow and rain, dust and 
storm, sickness, and probable death at the 
hands of fierce marauding savages—we 
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marvel at their vitality and endurance, 
and at the fortitude and optimism with 
which they surmounted every obstacle 
and survived every trial. 


What a change has come into the 
lives of our people during the last 
twenty-five years! The automobile has 
revolutionized outdoor America. Fol- 
lowing the advent of the automobile 
came the building of magnificent hard- 
surfaced highways and oiled roads, mak- 
ing easily accessible the heretofore in- 
accessible places where outdoor plea- 
sures abound. The development of the 
internal combustion engine in automo- 
bile and airplane provides the means 
of quick, easy and comfortable trans- 
portation and to the north, south, east 
and west, the great open highways and 
airways beckon and invite us to step on 
the gas and be off into new scenes and 
environments. 


OUTHERN OREGON is a region 

well favored by Nature as a recrea- 
tional playground. Its mountains, 
snow capped in their higher elevations, 
are covered with dense forests of fir, 
pine, cedar, madrone and oak, and these 
forests abound with large and small 
game. Its beautiful lakes and rivers 


Who Can Forget, or 
Adequately Express 
His Emotion As 
He Approaches 
the Rim and 
Crater Lake 
Lifts Itself 
Into His 


Consciousness 


fairly teem with game fish and there 
are vast stretches of virgin wilderness 
where the foot of civilized man has 
seldom trod. There are many scenic 
attractions to delight the eye and mys- 
terious marvels to puzzle the intellect. 
Crater Lake—peerless gem of the Cas- 
cades—is one of the wonders of crea- 
tion. Who can forget or adequately 
express, his emotion as he approaches 
the rim and Crater Lake lifts itself into 
consciousness? One has never imagined 
such a wealth of color—such a depth 
of blue, shading to delicate turquoise 
and emerald green at the edges. As the 
sun sinks low in the west at evening, 
cliffs and crags, thousands of feet high, 
which form the setting of the gem, take 
on soft shades of mauve, pink, buff and 
sepia that harmonize in a most beauti- 
ful ensemble. No artist, with brush or 
pen, can ever do justice to the picture. 
Under varying light conditions it is 
seldom twice the same—like a beauti- 
ful opal, ever changing in its scintilla- 
tions. One has not seen America until 
he has seen Crater Lake. 


REAT CHANGES have come to 
the earth's surface with the passing 
of centuries but in the heart of the 
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nountain where are the Oregon Caves, 
change is as slow as time itself. In 
jagt,time is of little consequence in the 
marble halls of the caves. Aeons and 
aeons have passed since the formation 
of these weird and mysterious caverns 
began, and as you wander through the 
narrow passages and vaulted chambers, 
adorned and decorated with fantastic 
and beautiful creations, you are prone 
to reflect upon the permanence of na- 
ture in some of her works in compari- 
son with the futility and inconsequence 
of the brief span of human life. Wan- 
dering through miles of this under- 
ground paradise, filled with wonder and 
amazement at the sheer beauty of it as 
seen in the flickering light of your little 
lamp, your mood gradually adapts itself 
to its influence. When you again step 
out into the light and warmth of the 
outside world flooded with sunshine, 
your senses receive a startling shock and 
your soul is lifted with a sense of joy 
and relief. Never before have you seen 
the sky so blue, the sun so bright, nor 
the trees so green as they appear after 
hours of wandering in the gloomy, en- 
chanting regions in the heart of the 
mountains. 


F GREAT recreational value to any 

country are its lakes, streams and 
rivers. There may be fascination about 
life in the desert—and some there are 
who insist there is—but to the average 
human being the sound of rippling fall- 
ing water is refreshing music to the ear. 
Southern Oregon is rich in the posses- 
sion of some of the world’s most beau- 
tiful rivers. Rogue River, with its 
source in the snow capped Cascade 
Mountains around Crater Lake, rushing 
its entire length of nearly three hundred 
miles through a rough and mountainous 
country, unsullied by any long stretches 
of stagnant marsh and unpolluted by 
the filth of great cities, is noted the 
world over for its wonderful salmon 
ind trout fishing and for its great 
icenic beauty. Snowfed at its source, 
gathering volume from the cold springs 
chat seep through the walls of Crater 
Lake and from the cold streams that 
have their origin in deep canyons of the 
high elevations, it is the ideal home of 
virile fish of the game species. Each 
season, with the regularity of the 
planets in their orbits, there come into 
Rogue River from the Pacific, great 
schools of anadramous fish—salmon of 
different species, steelhead trout—the 
great sea-going Rainbow—ocean run 
Cut-Throat, variously known as “Sal- 
mon Trout,” or “Harvest Trout.’ Each 
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species comes into the river at the ap- 
pointed time to complete its life cycle 
and fights its way to the spawning 
grounds of the upper river, leaping the 
falls and battling the swift currents in 
the narrow chutes with wonderful vi- 
tality until its mission in the fresh water 
is accomplished. With mature fish 
ascending the river and the young fish 
returning to the sea there is always fine 
fishing in the Rogue River. Anglers 
from distant countries come each year 
to try their skill with the game fish of 
the Rogue.. 


ATURE has been profuse indeed 

in her gifts to this favored section 

of Oregon. From a recreational and 
health-giving viewpoint its wonderful 
forests are a valuable consideration. 
There are still miles of untouched 
primeval forests of fir, pine and cedar 
in the impregnable mountain fastnesses, 
forests that will not know the axe or 
the saw for generations to come. In 
that vast region “back of beyond,” that 
section of Josephine and Curry counties 
in Oregon, and Siskiyou and Del Norte 
in California, the forests are still in a 
primitive state. The Redwood High- 
way cuts through this section on its 
way from Grants Pass to Crescent 
City and the westerly end of it winds 
through the giant redwoods of North- 
ern California. We admire a great tree 
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wherever we find it, but have not 
really known trees until we have spent 
a day wandering through the restful 
aisles of the majestic redwood forest. 
The great trees rear their crests skyward 
until they seem to be the pillars upon 
which rests the vast blue dome of the 
heavens. The floor of the forest is 
clothed with a carpet of ferns and 
mosses found only in a redwood forest. 
Here is an environment not to be found 
elsewhere. 


N THE SPRINGTIME and early 
summer, everywhere your wander 
ing may take you, blooms a profusion of 
rare and beautiful wild flowers, vieing 
in colors and luxuriousness with the 
most tenderly nourished §artifically 
propagated productions. Delicate or 
chids, regal lilies, goregous rhododend- 
rons and azaleas, hardy alpines and rock 
plants-—rare species that are found only 
in these Southern Oregon mountains— 
bloom and have their being unheralded 
and unseen by many. At times the hills 
are masses of color—now blue, now yel- 
low, pink and white on a background of 
delicate green; and at other times and 
places a blaze of riotous color—pleasing 
to the eye and exhilirating to the 
senses. In late Autumn the woods are 
glorious—all shades of green and gold 
and brilliant scarlet. The mountain 
(Read further on page 166) 
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California Landmarks Pay Handsome Dividends 


\ HEN the historians of this State 

urge that its citizens preserve 
the historical landmarks of California, 
they urge it on the basis of sentiment, 
and out of reverence for our pioneer 
forefathers, that their memory may be 
ke; t alive for coming generations. 

Vor yars past we have asked the pub- 
lic’s co-operation in the preservation of 
ou: historic places for sentimental rea- 
sous. We have at the same time been 
keenly aware that there is as well a 
strong and beneficial commercial angle to 
the matter. 

Ethically, we are not supposed to 
mention “monetary gains” in our public 
talks and apepals. Such is not consid- 
ered “just the proper thing.” We would 
probably be better off were we to empha- 
size che monetary value of historic land 
marks. So this article, unethical though 
it be, will prove an eyeopener to many 
readers. 

To discover just what the tourist comes 
to California to see, various organiza- 
tions, including the State Chamber of 
Commerce, Californians, Inc., and local 
chambers of commerce, as well as mu- 
seum officials in different districts, have 
interviewed literally thousands of 
visitors. 

Strange as it may seem, very few take 
the long trips out here to see school- 
houses, new churches, paved streets or 
large show windows. Actually, they 
have a lot of those things at home. They 
even have large orchards back there with 
all varieties of fruits; likewise they have 
mountains, with tourist resorts and hot 
dog stands. Indeed many of their his- 
toric places anti-date ours by several cen- 
turies. Their Colonial history is intensely 
interesting. But when they want his- 
toric, red-blooded romance interwoven 
with the most stupendous scenic grand- 
eur in America, they must come to 
California—the land of romance. And 
that is what they want to see and hear, 
the great majority of our tourists. They 
want to hear those stories of the early 
missions, of the early Spaniards, but 
most of all they want to hear about “the 
Days of °49.” Not only hear the stories 
but also see the places made immortal by 
Bret Harte: Poker Flat, Poverty Hill, 


By H. C. PETERSON, 
Curator, Sutter's Fort Historical 
Museum. 


Rough and Ready, Table Mountain and 
dozens of others. 

Fifteen. years ago we began a cam- 
paign to save these old ghost towns. It 
was discouraging work. Publicity really 
did the trick. But behind that publicity 
were years of hard work on the part of 
many organizations. 





——— 


To see our sights, learn of our ro- 
mance, visit our museums, and attend 
conventions, over 733,000 Eastern 
people visited the San Francisco section 
in 1933. They vrought with them 
from the East and spent the astounding 
sum of over $47,000,000. All new, 
nice hard cash from the outside left 
here with us. These figures cover 1933 
and are for the San Francisco district. 
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Did it pay? 

When we began the work most of 
those old ghost towns didn’t want tour- 
ists—they were such a bother, asked so 
many darned fool questions. The local 
citizen was perfectly satified to be left 
alone. 

But publicity, through romantic stories 
of these old gold camps, brought in the 
tourists. Where, fifteen years ago but 
a very few ever traveled into the moun- 
tain districts, today thousands go every 
week. Suddenly the old-timer woke up 
to the fact that these Easterners were 
spending money in his district—lots of 
money. It was then that our years of 
hard work bore fruit. Now these early 
residents are all heartily co-operating in 
the effort to preserve their old places, 
and in marking their historic spots, col- 
lecting and printing early day stories, 
gathering relics and forming local his- 
torical museums. Such museums are lo- 
cated at Sonora, Columbia, San Andreas, 
Oroville, Weaverville, Placerville, and a 
score of other places, with the State Mu- 
seum of “The Days of °49” at Sutter's 
Fort as the main attraction. 

How strong is this interest in Cali- 
fornia historical relics? Here is one 
answer. Up to eight years ago Sutter's 
Fort had but a collection of miscel- 
laneous curios, including some °49 relics, 
few of which were labeled: The average 
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attendance during the tourist season sel- 
dom ran over 400 a month. Three years 
after converting it into a museum of the 
Great Gold Rush period, the attendance 
was averaging around 15,000 monthly. 

The credit for this increase is justly 
due the men and their organizations who 
gave us publicity, 

Arthur Dudley, sccretary of the Sac- 
ramento Chamber of Comerce, published 
a booklet “The Romance of California.” 
These cost six cents each, but were given 
free. Two years ago he made an offer 
to Eastern school superintendents to fur- 
nish them free copies for use in their 
schools. Akron, Ohio, immediately asked 
for 8,000 copies for use in its public 
schools. The demand was soon so great 
the offer had to be withdrawn. Allto- 
gether over a quarter of a million copies 
have been distributed gratis throughout 
the East and Europe. 

Again, did this pay? 

While figures do not lie (theoretically, 
at least) neither are they usually inter- 
esting. Those given here, based on an 
authentic and very thorough investiga- 
tion by Californians, Inc., are both inter- 
esting and truly amazing to the average 
reader. 

These figures cover 1933, and are for 
the San Francisco district only. To see 
our sights, learn of our romance, visit 
our museums, and attend conventions, 
over 733,000 Eastern people visited the 
San Francisco section in 1933. They 
brought with them from the East and 
spent the astounding sum of over $47,- 
000,000. All new, nice hard cash from 
the outside left here with us. 

Who got this $47,000,000? 

There are six major classifications 
chiefly benefitted: Food, restaurants and 
stores received $17,400,000. Hotels, 
auto camps and housing benefitted to the 
tune of $13,300,000, proving that the 
tourist pays even while he sleeps. To 
keep his car going he paid $7,200,000 
which reveals how we support so many 
filling stations. 

Hot dog stands produce tourist stom- 
ach aches, and teeth need attention out 
here as well as at home. Tourists take 


literally millions of snapshots, and buy 
(Read further on page 162) 
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Misunderstood Creatures of Nature 


OST FOLKS are afraid of spiders. 

This fear is, no doubt, in part 
responsible for the many weird and fan- 
tastic travelers’ tales concerning the 
asserted “deadliness” of the creatures; 
and especially in this so of the many 
yarns in existence having to do with the 
tarantula. However, we who study, and 
experiment with, and photograph the 
denizens of the desert, know that the 
fierce and hideous appearance presented 
by the tarantula is only make-believe. It 
is the most amiable of creatures and, far 
from being deadly, is not even danger- 
ous. In truth the tarantula of the Amer- 
icas is really not a tarautula at all, but 
merely a species of Mygale spider, un- 
related to the true tarantula, which is 
a Lycosid. 

The so-called tarantula of North 
America is titled Eurypelma californica, 
and is a huge and hideous beast which 
resides in a perpendicular earth tunnel 
in the building of which there is not 
included one strand of webbing. The 
tarantula is the only member of the 
spider family, which numbers over 
25,000 known species, that does not 
spin a web, and this fact seems indeed 
strange when we take into cognizance 
the fact that it possesses the largest 
silk bobbin, as well as spinnerates, in 
all spiderdom! 

Our tarantula is a first cousin to the 
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Here is the real 
tarantula of No, 
America, seldom 
mentioned in 
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wolf 
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South American species (Avicularia or 
bird-eating), and is much smaller in 
size, although an adult female specimen 
will measure full five inches in diame- 
ter and stands from one to two inches 
off the ground. 

When we first set out to disprove 
the fantastic stories concerning the 
amiable and harmless creature by al- 
lowing specimens to strike and inject 
their poisons, the situation required a 
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size. 
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great deal of will power on our part. 
However, this should not have been 
necessary, for it was learned that it is 
almost impossible to incite a tarantula 
to strike a human being. It requires 
from one to four hours of intensive 
provocation on one’s part to draw the 
ire of the giant spider, and even then 
it will not strike at its tormenter, but 
at the object with which it has been 
teased. In such cases quick action is 
required if one desires to receive the 
fangs of the creature, as the tarantula’s 
stroke is so lightning like that no 
camera can record the action. The 
general manner of inciting and receiv 
ing the spider's bite is to place it upon 
one’s arm, torment it with a pencil or 
other object, and withdraw said object 
at the psychological moment, when the 
descending fangs become firmly imbed- 
ded in one’s flesh. When once the 
creatures ire has been aroused, it will 
readily strike additional times with but 
little provocation. We have received 
the stroke of a huge adult tarantula as 
many as five times within five minutes. 

The fangs of this monstrous-appear’ 
ing creature are one-half inch in length 
and extend when opened, from poison 
sacs which run far back into the tre 
mendous jaws. In the act of striking, 
the flow from these sacs is so copious 

(Read further on page 166) 
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In Quest of Mission Bells 


By Marie T. WALSH 


Author of “The Mission Bells of California” and “The Mission of the Passes—Santa Ynes”’ 


j Ben is yet adventure to be met 
with and expectations to be fulfilled 
alo: g the highways and byways of el 
camino real. During five years of jour- 
ney ng innumerable times up and down 
this storied stretch of land I have met 
wit!) many adventures, some of them 
con ical, all of them leaving memories, 
upon my search for California’s mission 
bell 

When I commenced this novel search 
in juest of mission bells, I thought, 
“How easy! Most of them from Spain, 
no doubt!” I was soon disillusioned! 
Doctor Bolton began by telling me that 
it would take me fifty years to com- 
plete the subject; weeks in the Bancroft 
Library yielded scant fruit save for mis- 
sion inventories. At the various mis- 
sions, too, I met with little success in 
the old hide-bound tomes. At the older 
California towns I went through musty 
newspaper files and exhausted libraries 
both public and private in my quest 
for bell lore. My search has taken me 
from Alaska where Russian priest and 
Catholic bishop united in helping me 
to find the news of the island foundries 
which supplied some Californian bells 
in old days, to ancient madre Mexico. 
One day at the Museo Nacional at 
Mexico’s famous capital, I had pointed 
out to me. a spot across the street 
where the first foundry in Nueva Es- 
pana was erected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. And from subsequent studies | 
have learned that most of the mission 
bells were cast in Mexico, South Amer- 
ica or Boston. In fact, the only truly 
Spanish bell which is typically perfect 
in every respect, is that of the royal 
gift of ex-King Alfonso which he gave 
to the Santa Clara University chapel 
in 1929, 

Another dream doomed to banish- 
ment, is that of the romantic tales of 
“silver and gold bells” which I have 
heard times without end. There is the 
tale of San Jose’s vanished silver bell 
and the stolen bell of Santa Ysabel 


which had much gold in it and the 
bells of old San Gabriel with their rich 
gifts of gold and silver. It is true, how- 
ever, that there was an old custom of 
throwing tributary coins and pieces of 
jewelry into the molten metal, but bell- 
founders are all agreed that silver in 


great quantities would spoil the tone 
of a bell as it is too closely allied to 
lead to produce a dulcet tone. Small 
campanitas, or altar bells. on the other 
hand, are made of gold, silver or brass. 

Of the very amusing experiences 
which have befallen both by mother 
and myself—for she has been with me 
upon most of my bell-quests, remaining 
on terra firma to catch my bones if | 
should fall and praying ad interim that 
I would not break my neck—one of 
the funniest happened at Petaluma 
where I landed in jail—not over egg 
stealing but over a Russian bell! That 
mentor of Californiana, George Barron 
of San Francisco, had sent me there in 
search of what we still believe to be a 
Fort Ross bell. This bell was supposed 
to be in the jail and after I had per- 
suaded the police chief that I was not 
absolutely insane, he accompanied us 
to Casa Grande. This was once the 
fortress-manufacturing center of Gen- 
eral Vallejo. No one answered our 
knock and the police chief was ready 
to tear down the doors. But we found 
the bell through a later visit with the 
Schluckebiers, and it is to their per- 
sistence and loyalty that I have also 
found a San Rafael bell an an obscure 
schoolhouse. Said schoolhouse was 
miles from anywhere, but Minnie Mil- 
ler Keyes of Tomales told us that this 
bell had been in possession of her 
family upon their Nicasio Rancho. So 
Florentine Schluckebier gathered to- 
gether her niece and friend (these jun- 
ior high misses have become ardent “bell 
bugs”) and us, and off we went. A 
farmouse furnished a ladder, Signora 
Poncia called her son from the field, he 
ascended the school tower and all but 
descended feet first through the termite- 
eaten ceiling-boards! But we found our 
bell. And then we heard of another 
bell so Signora Poncia accompanied us 
to another Italian farm. Papa and his 
five sons stood around doubting our 
sanity as we took pictures of the bell 
and ended up by offering us good 
Italian vino. 

An then in southern California there 
is the genial Spanish padre who always 
introduces me to everyone as “Maria 


de las Campanas” and the bishop of 
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the diocese always asks me if I have 
found all of his bells yet! 

No one will ever find all of Cali- 
gornia’s missing mission bells for vari- 
ous reasons. During the early mission 
period, if bells were broken or mayhap 
cracked, they were taken back to Mex- 
ico as ballast on the memoria ships and 
either recast or new bells sent back. In 
the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury too, San Francisco foundries recast 
several mission bells. Several of the 
missions have had bells stolen from 
their towers or from the beams at+their 
asistencias. Only a year or so ago, a 
small mission bell of Holy Carmelo was 
thus stolen; while the stolen bells of 
Santa Ysabel are the best known in 
this respect, and likewise the missing 
bells of both Pechanga chapel and San 
Gabriel mission come under this head- 
ing. I have traced missing bells of 
several other missions and hope that in 
some future day their restoration to 
their rightful homes may be accom- 
plished. 

An aura of legend surrounds missions 

(Read further on page 163) 
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A\ll Honor to the King 


By Ona M. Rounps 


=. had spring-time seemed so 
full of promise to the inhabitants 
of Tourlain as on this April day in 
1917. Reports of King Albert's recent 
visits to neighboring villages had drifted 
in. He surely would not pass them by, 
for no more loyal citizens could be 
found in all Belgium. Besides, had not 
the xing himself chosen Tourlain as the 
most suitable location for many of the 
war orphans. Even the possibility of a 
visit from a king so revered and loved 
was enough to brighten the darkest day, 
though nature needed no such ally on 
this occasion. Never had the spire of 
the. little church reached so high into 
the heavens, nor had the fields been so 
gay with flowers. 

A stir of preparation began. Every 
broom went into action and continued 
to swish, swish until yards and streets 
alike presented an orderly appearance. 
Thoughts were busy as well as hands. 
They had borne the war years with 
patience, though it had meant sorrow 
in the loss of their men, but the end 
was not yet, and time passed slowly. 
No new hope stirred them, which ex- 
pressed itself best in action. 

Down the center of the street three 
little girls came slowly driving the vil- 
lage geese to a small pasture lot near 
the main road. Germain, the oldest, 
had her charges well in hand until an 
unruly gander broke the ranks and 
darted here and there in his determina- 
tion to evade restrictions. She directed 
the two younger girls in the pursuit, 
and soon they were again on their way. 
After a little delay, the last goose was 
inside the pasture. They quickly con- 
tented themselves clipping the tops of 
the tender grass and chasing insects. 
Germain shrewdly watched the busy 
geese for a moment; then threw herself 
on the grass as Marie pulled the laugh- 
ing Babette down beside her. 

“Did you hear Grandmother say she 
once talked with the king?” asked 
Marie. 

“Did she? When?” Came from the 
other two. 

“It was long ago. 
tall and handsome. 
would come.” 

“So do I. So do I,” chimed in Ba- 
bette. “If he talks to us, I'll remember 
every word he says. Won't you, Ger- 
main?” 
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She said he was 
I do so wish he 


“Yes, I will,” answered Germain 
soberly. “Grandfather says the king 
loves children. He cried when he saw 
so many little war orphans and said, 
‘May God forgive us all.’ Grandfather 
almost cried when he told us about it.” 

“Why doesn’t the king stop the 
war?” asked Marie. “He can do any- 
thing he wants to. I would if I were 
king. Why doesn’t he?” 

“I know he could,” said Germain. 
Maybe he wants to punish the enemy.” 

“T wish he had stopped it before my 
papa had to go,” sobbed Babette. ..Now 
I'll never see my papa again.” 

Germain drew her gently in her lap, 
and Marie wiped away her tears. When 
her sobs grew quieter, Germain said 
softly, “I am so sorry, Babette. I am 
sorry for all the little children whose 
papas have had to die. I keep worrying 
about my own father. Every time the 
news comes. I'm afraid to listen. I run 
inside; then I watch mother.” 

“I'm afraid too,” added Marie. “If 
the king comes, let’s ask him to stop 
the war.” 

“Let’s ask God to help him,” Ger- 
main said thoughtfully. 

“And the king can help God,” inter- 
posed Babette. 

That's right,” said Marie. “Grand- 
mother said we could go to the little 
shrine at the cross-roads before we 
bring the geese home today.” 

“I'm so glad. I love that little shrine. 
I can always remember prayers there. 
We'll pray for the king,” said Babette. 

For a time the little girls busied them- 
selves gathering bright, red poppies, 
twining them into garlands, and binding 
them about their heads and arms. They 
were happy in their play. First one, 
then another would bow low and whis- 
per, “Your Majesty,” for Germain said 
they must be graceful before their king. 
When they tired of this and had 
romped to their heart's content, Marie 
asked if it were not time to go to the 
little shrine. Since the geese were still 
busily eating and could not wander far, 
Germain agreed that they better go. 
Swinging the bright garlands on their 
arms, they walked slowly down the hill. 

“Everybody likes our shrine,” said 
Marie. “Grandmother said it was made 
for travelers. People often stop as they 
pass and say a prayer. She said the 
king has prayed there, too. She says 
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she always hears prayers whispered in 
the air like a soft wind. I wish I could 
hear them. Id listen to every word.” 

“Which prayers shall we say?” asked 
Babette. “I want to pray for my papa 
first.” 

“Let's all pray for him,” said Ger 
main; “then for the king and for him 
to stop the war. Oh, then let’s say the 
Lord’s Prayer together. I think we 
should say one prayer all to ourse! ves, 
and we might listen for the prayers 
that are whispered.” 

“That's a nice plan,” agreed the 
other two. 

“Oh, look,” said Babette. “Two men 
have just left our little shrine. They 
are going away in that car. I wonder 
who else will come.” 

While the girls were watching, a man 
on a bicycle stopped, but only for a 
moment. 

“I think he just prayed for himself,” 
said Marie. 

There was no one in sight when the 
little girls reached the shrine. Quietly 
and devoutly they kneeled and began 
their prayers with low-bowed heads. 

At some distance down the road a 
car stopped. A tall man of military 
bearing got out, and after motioning 
the driver to go up the hill, he walked 
thoughtfully along the path toward the 
little shrine. For a moment he stopped 
to enjoy the fragrance of the growing 
fields and the beauty of the country 
side. How different from the devastated 
region he had so recently. seen. Must 
the iron heel of war trample this, too, 
into ruin. Was there any power to 
prevent it. Destruction was on the 
way, and unless turned aside, it would 
leave its deadly mark. The thought 
saddened his heart. 

As he drew near the shrine, he heard 
the childish voices in their petition for 
the king. With bowed head he stood 
quietly behind them as they asked 
God's aid to stop the war. There was 
a pause; then in low tones they began 
the Lord’s Prayer. When they came to, 
“Forgive us our trespasses,” they hesi 
tated. Again they tried, but the words 
failed to come. Very softly the tall man 
began, “As we forgive those who tres: 
pass against us.” The little girls joined 
him, mingling their light voices with 
his low tones to the end of the prayer. 
He quietly slipped away leaving the 
children still kneeling at the altar. 
Their devotion and loyalty had touched 
his heart. As he walked slowly up the 
hill, he murmured, “Lord, be merciful 
to me, their king.” 
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Thrift, Av Factor In Character Education 


By Mrs. Geo. H. SCHUYLER 


State Chairman of Character Education for the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


YF THE question were asked, “What 
i is the greatest need in the nation 
today?”; the answer would surely be. 
‘Honest, upright citizens.” We need 
men and women, who can face life fear- 
lessly; who can detect the false from 
the true; who will stand for the right 
regardless of consequences. There never 
has been a time when America was in 
such need of honesty, loyalty, depend- 
ability, thriftiness, trustworthiness, per- 
severance and civic righteousness. 

There is only one way to obtain 
these qualities, which we so covet for 
our country. and that is to implant 
them in the lives of all the people. We 
must give our children a sure founda- 
tion on which to build. Since every 
act is an expression of character, good, 
indifferent or bad, training, to be effect- 
ive, must begin early. Responsibility 
belongs, first of all to the parents, for 
they must furnish the pattern which 
will be the child’s chief guide. They 
also provide the environment in which 
he is to grow. The teacher, too. has a 
responsibility beyond the training of 
the intellect. He, too, makes still an- 
other pattern for the child to follow, 
and controls another environment. Be- 
sides those patterns, furnished by pa- 
rents and teachers, there is still a third, 
the example of “everyman.” For no 
one who comes in contact with a child 
can escape some share of responsibility. 
We are all pattern-makers. Shall we 
not then more carefully consider our 
obligations? 

Everyone will agree that the qualities 
listed above are necessary for strength 
of character. Special emphasis must be 
placed on the value of thrift. Because 
the depression, in many instances, has 
swept away the savings of years, we 
seem inclined to belittle thriftiness. But, 
as we hope to lead our children on to 
saner ways of living, neither miserly 
nor extravagant, we must take thrift 
into consideration. Financial conditions 
of the last few years may well have 
changed our concept of thrift. We are 
not thinking in terms of savings alone. 
We rather emphasize the view of con- 
servation of one’s resources. From this 
viewpoint we must work out a program 
of thrift education; for a definite pro- 
gram we must have. 


One who might scorn to be careless 
with money, may waste materials. One 
who may be careful of all things mate- 
rial, may be prodigal with time, which 
is one of the few precious things alot- 
ted to us all. Energy is apt to be used 
recklessly, and health is so often men- 
aced by careless habits. There needs to 
be a purposeful plan for the conserva- 
tion of all these things. 

As a people, we might well acquire 
the art of budgeting, not only money, 
but energy and time as well. Keeping 
expenditures within the income makes 
for peace of mind and lessens friction 
in families. So a child’s lessons in 
handling money should begin with a 
well-defined plan for expending that 
money. A small allowance, designed to 
cover certain definite expenses, seems a 
logical first step. At the same time, a 
desire to save a portion of the allow- 
ance, should be encouraged. The use 
of an attractive home bank is some- 
times an inducement for a small child 
to save his pennies. Later, he will enjoy 
taking his money to the down town 
bank and depositing it, and this in turn 
will stimulate further saving. Still an- 
other thing which will prompt a child 
to save is to show him how much more 
he can do with two pennies than with 
one. He will not be long in getting the 
idea. If you can once get him to keep 
an account of his spending, a big step 
has been taken toward wise spending. 
Foolish purchases appear conspicuous 
when entered in the record. 

A time budget would give a clear 
idea of the value of time and would 
help eliminate much wasted time. In 
this connection we may well speak of 
teaching a child the necessity of keep- 
ing appointments punctually. A person 


who is punctual stands well with his 
associates; the one who is never on 
time for appointments, wears out your 
patience and wastes your time. Time is 
a precious commodity. Lack of punctu- 
ality verges on dishonesty. He who is 
not punctual spends your time instead 
of your money. So the child who is 
learning to be thrifty is learning other 
valuable lessons as well. 

Instruction in thrift may begin in 
connection with the care of the small 
child's toys. Closely following this, 
may come care for books, magazines 
and clothing. Proper care presupposes 
a place for his possessions, and training 
in systematic ways of keeping them in 
place. Here again the lesson in thrift 
may also be one of neatness. 

School days bring still further de- 
mands for thrift education. School 
banking has helped many a child start 
the habit of saving. In our crowded 
class rooms, no child can be allowed to 
take more than his share of recitation 
time, and this idea can be used as a 
lesson on the value of time. Care of 
school property, of books and paper 
and pencils, which are furnished free 
to the children, may well be stressed 
through some system of merits. But 
whatever plan is used, the children 
must be impressed with the fact, that 
when they waste school materials, they 
are using something which does not 
rightfully belong to them. 

Let us then include thrift, when we 
list the fundamentals in a plan for char- 
acter education. Let us stress character 
education as we never have before. Let 
us go forward with renewed courage, 
knowing that the united parent and 
teacher forces can guide the youth of 
the nation into better ways of living. 
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Let's Stop Baiting Japan 


(Continued from page 150) 


bility and prevailing courtesy. Liking 
them in this sense does not imply con- 
fidence. Their reputation in general ex- 
perience for deceit and treachery is too 
bad for that. Any veteran foreigner in 
China bursts out laughing at mention of 
the myth current here that a Chinaman’s 
word is as good as his bond. The answer 
is that his bond is worthless. There are 
certain conditions, too complicated to 
enumerate here, in which a Chinese will 
commit suicide or die of humiliation if 
he can’t meet his obligations. But such 
conditions are very uncommon. As New 
Year's Day approaches in China, when 
debts are supposed to be paid, merchants 
swarm in from the rural areas into the 
small towns to hide from creditors until 
the fatal day is past, and meanwhile the 
business men of the towns have lighted 
out for Shanghai or Tientsin or Hong 
Kong to lie low until the next year is 
under way. In China, half the Chinese 
you know will confide that they have 
just been defrauded by a lifelong, trusted 
friend, who has fled to some distant city. 
Newly arrived foreigners selling on 
credit, where they have no leverage for 
collecting, come to grief fast enough. Of 
course there is dishonesty in every coun- 
try—that is the shibboleth of stupidity 
which escapes specific truth by citing 
general truth. 

So it is with corruption in China, 
commercially and politically. We suffer 
from such here, but the scale in China is 
beyond anything an average American 
could be led to comprehend. The pur- 
pose of these comments is not to en- 
gender harsh regard of the Chinese or 
anybody else. The favorable qualities 
they have are many. The proposition 
is that because of sympathy for the 
Chinese founded on much misinforma- 
tion, plus long emphasis by missionaries 
on the “future promise” of their con- 
verts in China, Americans ascribe to the 
Chinese a great variety of virtues they 
not only do not possess in impressive 
quantities, but conspicuously lack. I 
suggest that any reader suspecting that 
I suffer from bias on this point follow 
up the inquiry for himself, picking re- 
liable authorities of good observation and 
not twaddlers of good will, just back 
from scholarship trips and under obliga- 
tins to say something flattering. Read 
J. O. P. Bland, Arthur Smith, Abbe 
Huc, Rodney Gilbert, S. Wells Wil- 
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liams, or any others you like, provided 
they are honest enough to relate how 
things are done in China and not simply 
what things are done. 

The integrity of any people may be 
measured by the degree to which the 
average individual is protected in the 
yield of his labor and his pursuit of 
legitimate enjoyments. For government 
is the final measure of the national con- 
science. There are no examples of a 
people high in individual integrity liv- 
ing under an officialdom habitually cor- 
rupt, nor are there-examples of a credit- 
ably moral officialdom enduring for any 
significant period over a constituency 
relatively low in ethical standards. By 
all the tendencies of human nature, 
either one will drag the other down, or 
the other will pull the one up. 

By this index the Japanese stack up 
fairly well. The average Japanese tax- 
payer is less looted by corrupt politicians 
than the average American. Personally, 
I should feel safer in the darkest alley 
in Japan at midnight than on Market 
Street or Broadway. Japan was harder 
hit by the recent world depression than 
we, but Japanese banks and business 
fims apparently held up better than 
ours, with vastly fewer revelations of 
embezzlement, forgery, altered ledgers, 
swindling and miscellaneous fraud. Out 
of the public money available the aver- 
age Japanese gets probably fifty times 
more benefits in police protection and 
court justice than the average American, 
and these benefits are accorded him with 
more dignity and courtesy and reliability 
than the ordinary American could 
believe exist. 

If the Japanese were as commercially 
dishonest as many critics here would 
have us believe, such mammoth enter- 
prises as the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
others would be impossible. Some de- 
gree of reliance is essential in delegat- 
ing responsibility to thousands of in- 
dividuals scattered all over the globe. 

It is worth remarking that the Japanese 
borrowed large sums from American 
bankers to finance their war against 
Russia, and have paid back that money 
faithfully. Along with Finland, I be- 
lieve Japan the only country in the en- 
tire world showing us anything like de- 
cent respect for international obligations. 

The Japanese are the only sizable 
group in Asia showing anything akin to 
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our most cherished aspirations, such as 
robust physical health from athletics, 
intense national loyalty and immaculat 
cleanliness. The Japanese seem fonde: 
of bathing than any other people, and 
represent one of the few countries wher- 
even the working classes are meticulous 
in bodily cleanliness. For their progress 
in these Yankee fetishes, plus their abil 
ity to get on in the world, which 1:3 
another, they have engaged our earnest 
hostility. We bait them day and night 
in editorials, radio spiels, cartoons ani! 
political froth. 


Aside from sympathy for China, the 
main cause of this baiting, there are 
few other causes. Economic rivalry is 
one. But Great Britain is a much keener 
rival of ours in trade than Japan, and 
we don’t fan hostility to Britain. Jap- 
anese immigration to California was a 
source of irritation years ago. That is 
no longer agitating the issue. 

Setting aside immigration as a very 
minor source of friction, we come to the 
big question looming just ahead—naval 
parity. Japan will certainly ask for it at 
the coming international conference 
And why should Japan not have it? 
From whence do we derive the authority 
to forbid it? Japan’s navy now the 
oretically stands in a 7 to 10 ratio in our 
favor. We should, of course, prefer to 
keep this superiority. But there are no 
moral justifications for our insistence 
upon it. To quarrel with Japan over the 
point will do no good. The Japanese are 
touchy. They would accept our stand 
as a mortal insult. They are fanatical 
in such matters in a way few Americans 
can appreciate. They'd rather fight us 
with the navy they have than knuckle 
under with the humiliation of taking dic- 
tation from anybody. 

We may as well cheerfully accept 
Japan as a world power, entitled to all 
the privileges enjoyed internationally by 
ourselves, Great Britain and others. And 
why not? We are not logically con- 
cerned with how big Japan’s navy is. We 
are concerned with what Japan does with 
it. So long as no inimical gestures to- 
ward us are made, and we remain rea- 
sonably ready to take care of ourselves, 
what of it if Japan wants more battle- 
ships? Let us do all we can for naval 
limitation, but let us make the limitation 
equi-applicable, not discriminatory. If 
the rest of the powers won't reduce, we 
have the resources to match them gun for 
gun and ship for ship. Are we so in- 
ferior to the Japanese or anybody else 
in fighting ability that we demand a 

(Read further on page 160) 
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The Literary West — By Ben Field 


LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 


‘| League of Western Writers 
+ held its Eighth International Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon. on the 
14th to 18th of August, 1934. Presi- 
dent Orra E. Monnette of Los Angeles. 
retiring, became the new Chairman of 
the Board of Directors and L. D. Ma- 
hone of Portland, was elected to the 
presidency for the ensuing year. Presi- 
dent Mahone sends Overland-Out West 
the following constructive message: 

“The times demand a militant and 
persistent effort to secure better litera- 
ture. To this end the International 
League of Western Writers appeals to 
its members and to others who concur 
with its ideals to assist in the endeavor. 
I ask that local chapters inaugurate a 
campaign of rejuvenation; that the large 
membership be materially increased. 
but with due regard for the quality of 
the membership; also that each chapter 
spread information as to the League's 
annual convention programs, and that 
at least twelve new chapters shall be 
organized in Western cities, from the 
Pacific to the Mississippi, during the 
current year. 

I appeal to the first vice-president, 
Prof. L. E. Nelson of Redlands, in co- 
operation with the officers of the Los 
Angeles chapter, to bring forward the 
work in Southern California and Ari- 
zona; to the chapters of the Bay region 
of San Francisco to carry on in Central 
and Northern California; to the San 
Joaquin Valley Chapter at Fresno to 
become even more dominant in that 
great central valley. and to the Oregon 
state organizer. Mrs. Atlanta P. Satch- 
well, to function from Yreka, Cali- 
fornia, to Roseburg, Oregon. Prof. 
N. H. Comish of Eugene, Oregon, in 
conjunction with the Salem chapter, 
will supervise the Willamette valley. 
My headquarters will attend to matters 
along the Columbia River, in Idaho, 
Montana and Utah and will take the 
initiative in the new fields, cities in the 
Middle West as far as the Mississippi. 
Mrs. Maud Graham and the interna- 
tional secretary, Miss Pamelia P. Jones 
of Seattle. will be my co-workers and, 
with Major L. Bullock Webster of 
Victoria, will forward the work in 
Eastern and Northern Washington and 
British Columbia. William Freeman 


Hough and Ralph Upton of Seattle, 


will lend their valuable aid. The Ha- 
waiian Islands, Mexico and Alaska are 
under their national and district organ- 
izers. I expect to visit each chapter 
during the year. With such construct- 
ive work as this carried out we will 
have the largest meeting and most ap- 
pealing program in 1935 in the history 
of the League.” 

The honorary president and director, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, voices his 
greetings and expresses his confidence 
in the program for the coming year. 
Among those who heartily join in the 
high ideals and sentiments expressed by 
the retiring president, Orra E. Mon- 
nette, at the recent final banquet in 
Portland, are Publisher Harr Wagner 
of San Francisco, Past President Ethel 
Cotton, Dr. Elwood Smith, past presi- 
dent, of Oregon, Dr. Charles Sumner 
Knopf of the faculty of the University 
of Southern California, Kathleen Norris, 
Arthur Trumann Merrill and Past Presi- 
dent Ben Field, of Los Angeles. 


A NEW POETRY MAGAZINE 


EBULAE, edited by Leon J. Gay- 
lor, is one of the latest materiali- 
zations of beauty in the poetry world.. 
Its home is in Imlay City, Michigan. 
The August issue is before us and we 
gather such inspiration and delight from 
the lines between its poppy-colored cov- 
ers that we feel all writers should know 
about it. Stanton A. Coblentz, the edi- 
tor of WINGS in New York, is a con- 
tributor; also James Neill Northe of Sil- 
houettes of Ontario, California. Many 
others, including Margaret Scott Cope- 
land and Cora A. Butterfield appear. 
Any sincere creative writer who founds 
a poetry magazine is more to be com- 
mended than he who launches a battle- 
ship or erects of skyscraper. 


A PROSY SUBJECT MADE 
ROMANTIC 


NO COMES that genial literary- 
business man, Orra Eugene Mon- 
nette, carrying an attractive blue-suede 
volume under his arm. On the cover 
you read: Colonial and Provincial His- 
tory and Genealogy, First Settlers of 
Ye Plantations of Piscataway, etc. Be- 
ing an admirer of this banker-poet 
author, retiring President of The 
League of Western Writers, I have 
delved into the book. Once I was laid 
up in a room and, for a time, had 


nothing to read but an unabridged dic- 
tionary. I found it to be fascinating, full 
of beauty and romance (between the 
lines and in the lines). And so it is 
with this volume. The author says: 
In Genealogy one makes records, writes 
history. He tells on what the English 
claim to North America is based. He 
gives a fine picture of Grand Castle at 
Falaise, Normandy, France, where Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was born. And 
there are other illustrations. If you 
belong to the Monnettes or their for- 
bears, look out! He tells all about you. 
And there are five previous volumes. 
This is the sixth. He even quotes poetry 
and, somewhat remarkable, one of my 
own, my NRA poem, Now Rouse 
America: 

Stand straight along the atrophied 

Atlantic, 
Throw back the shoulders of the 
Middle West—etc. 

I wonder why he underscored those 
two words? And there are to be two 
more volumes in the series! FIRST 
SETTLERS OF YE PLANTATIONS, 
ETC., The Leroy Carman Press, Los 
Angeles, Volume Six—-$6.00. 


SOME MUST WANDER 
EORGE GATLIN of Corvallis, 


Oregon, has written a book of 
poems, entitled “Some Must Wander.” 
He says: 

There's never a Gipsy van goes by, 

With black-eyed nomads in its 
load, 

But something thrills and urges me 

To turn and follow down the 
road. 
And again: 

A camp fire in a little clump of 

trees, 

The smell of coffee borne upon the 

breeze; 7 

A glimpse of faded tent and Gipsy 

van 

Are strong appeals to tempt a tired 

man ‘ 

Who would escape convention's 

growing load 

To find contentment on the Gipsy 

road. 3 
This is an appealing book of the 
road and will please the reader. The 
author tells us: 
God's country is the place where one 
has spent his youth. He relates John 
(Read further on page 161) 
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Baiting Japan 


(Continued from page 158) 


30% superiority ratio of tonnage to feel 
secure? 

If we want peace, let us avoid the now 
outstanding source of hostility between 
us and Japan. If the Japanese want to 
rupture themselves financially with a 
building program which is a terrific strain 
on them but which is no severe effort for 
us to answer, let them go to it. Asa 
matter of fact the Japanese fear an un- 
provoked attack from us, and are uneasy 
on that account. We have done more 
to justify that suspicion on their part 
than they have done on their side to 
justify suspicion on ours. We've been 
baiting them and antagonizing them in 
every manner possible for years. 

Our sentimental attitude toward 
China is simply not understood in Japan 
as anything except a threat. And what 
has it got us? 

Have we helped China? Emphatically 
not. No outside power can do anything 
for the Chinese now. Lend them money 
and the money goes promptly into the 
hands of the racketeering politicians who 
are already looting the people to gain 
funds to fight one another for bigger and 
better looting privileges. The Chinese 
default to us totalled around $100,000,- 
000 before last year, but on top of that 
Washington granted another $50,000,- 
000 cotton credit loan. Chinese officials 
promptly, as every veteran foreigner 
predicted, set about selling the cotton 
at personal profit to the Japanese. 

And what is our sentimental support 
for these Chinese racketeers, themselves 
worse enemies of the common people 
than Japanese ever thought of being, 
worse to anybody concerned? How ridi- 
culous for Americans to be prating about 
preserving the territorial integrity of 
China when the Chinese themselves have 
for forty years been selling out that 
territory as fast as the bids have come 
in. 

If anyone expects the Chinese to like us 
better because of our gullible sentiment- 
ality, he simply doesn’t know China. 
They say they do—while they are angl- 
ing for loans or trying to get us to do 
their aghting for them. But they say a 
lot else. ey go to narcotics confer- 
ences at Washington and Geneva and 
declare they're eradicating the opium 
evil and what not. Official proclama- 
tions are posted all over China, away 
from the foreignized settlements where 
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tourists might see them, compelling the 
people to plant opium under severe pen- 
alties. In the province I lived in the 
valleys were white in spring with poppy 
blossoms as far as the eye could see. The 
governor of the province had his soldiers 
distribute the poppy seed and force the 
farmers to plant, then a dead-letter law 
was invoked whereby the planting was 
illegal and the crop practically confis- 
cated wholesale. Peasants protesting 
were shot down. The Chinese maintain 
a large official lying squad to talk abroad 
about the progressive things they're do- 
ing. Foreigners on the scene, seeing 
coolies and peasant women snatched 
wholesale from their farms to carry the 
packs of lazy soldiers, and clubbed and 
killed wholesale simply for the sport of 
it, with officers looking on, laugh at the 
American newspapers and magazines 
carrying the hokum. 

The whole aim of officialdom in 
China, with few exceptions, is to keep 
the people controled. 

With things like that in mind, with 
millions of inoffensive coolies starved and 
butchered annually at the whim of 
tyrannical officials who send abroad 
highly educated Chinese spokesmen to 
lie for them, no thoughtful person on 
the scene regards the Japanese taking 
over of Manchuria as any great calam- 
ity. While the fighting was going on 
I saw droves of coolies lined up to get 
passes to go over into Japanese territory, 
where they'd be safe from their own 
plundering officials. 

The Japanese are talented in bringing 
law and order into chaotic regions. 
They've built up Formosa and Korea so 
that the list of Chinese wanting to go 
there is immense. Under the dissipated 
wastrel, Chang Hsueh-liang, Chinese of- 
ficials forced the Manchurian peasants to 
hand over their beans for worthless paper 
money, then sold the beans themselves 
for good hard cash. Today a Chinese 
peasant in what is now called Man- 
chukuo enjoys a degree of protection in 
his work unknown anywhere in China 
proper. 

The average Chinese likes to work and 
eat and live in peace, and he doesn't care 
what flag flies over him in the effort. 
There are a few Chinese of the intelli- 
gent class who are sincerely patriotic, 
but they are a microscopic few against 
the whole. Their record, too, when they 
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get a chance at the current graft and 
oppression themselves, is not very en- 
couraging. The whole country is such 
a quagmire of corruption, with all stand- 
ards of honor gone, that each individual 
seems to think that since he is helples 
to mend matters he might as well h 
his share of the loot. When we meddle 
in the business we naturally deal with 
the scoundrels at the top, who are where 
they are by being more successful «t 
looting and treachery than the rest. 
Helping China at large through such 
intermediaries is obviously impossible. 
We can only stand by. 

And the people at large despise us. 
We have supported China time and 
again. We kept China from being par- 
titioned in the nineteenth century. We 
were instrumental in getting the Jap- 
anese out of Shantung years ago. We 
influenced Japan to moderate the famous 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915. Yet we 
are today treated with more contempt 
than any other foreigners in China. That 
is because we take it—and take it meek- 
ly. I have had officials refuse the request 
insolently when I asked for troops to 
protect an American family threatened 
by a Chinese mob. One official we dealt 
with at Foochow sent his men to wreck 
the home of a Chinese family guilty of 
selling property to an American organi- 
zation who wanted it for a philanthropic 
farm demonstration school. 

We have treated the Chinese well. 
But they hate all foreigners in China, 
and far from being exempted, Ameri- 
cans catch it worst because our Depart- 
ment of State is meek enough to say 
nothing and do nothing in reply. This 
is because it is dominated by mission- 
aries who plead for patience. If the real 
particulars of our mission work in China 
were known, our philanthropies there 
would be discontinued. Nobody here 
would support them. In every mission 
school I know the American teachers 
have to take turns patrolling the dormi- 
tories day and night to keep the Chinese 
students from burning them down. That 
illustrates the intensity of anti-Ameri 
canism in China today. At that many 
schools and charity hospitals as well are 
steadily burned to the ground. Many 
of those still standing have been occupied 
for years by troops, forcing the Ameri 
cans out, simply because they are the 
most comfortable buildings available and 
because we are despised ouai go co— 
foreign dogs. 

Official promises mean nothing. In 
1898 and 1899 the Chinese were busy 
expressing the profound esteem they felt 

(Read further on page 164) 
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Old Oilskin 


A SHORT—SHORT STORY 


By STEVE FISHER 


HE tattered old oilskin smacked the 

- water, floundered for a moment, 
then began sinking. Slowly, its thread- 
bare folds spread and it zig zagged its 
downward way. Service was over. This 
wes the end. A burial in the sea. The 
se: whose sprays the oilskin had kept 
frm its master. 

Fish zoomed in and out. The depth 
be san telling, the water growing darker. 
Yet, on it went, unheeding. uncaring. 
Dr fting back and forth, like a silver 
dollar, like a floundering kite, down 
down. Its faded yellow looked green- 
ish. The jagged holes tore larger. Fish 

roggle-eyed fish—watched. And they 
wondered. But not too much. The sea 
received strange things. 

Once new—a brilliant yellow, glisten- 
ine against a radiant sun. Proudly 
taking on sprays and dripping them 
harmlessly to the fine deck of a steamer. 
Once on the bridge. fighting storms, 
cruising calmly, entering port, docking, 
drifting, taking on passengers 

“Nifty coat, skipper Nifty coat. 
Oil skin. Best made. Dark nights on 
the water. Constant, straight eyes peer- 
ing into inky blackness. Oilskin keeping 
out cold. Keeping out moisture. Ever 
used. Ever worn. 

Once hanging up in the closet. Being 
cleaned by a woman. A fine woman, 
brushing its folds. Creases becoming a 
little darker, cracks almost forming. 
Lying over a chair. Fine woman in the 
arms of master. Oilskin momentarily 
forgotten. 

Getting old with the master. Cracks 
tearing in. Seamanly hands sewing up. 
“Why don’t you get a new one old 
fellow?” A soft shake of the head. A 
grayed head. A twinkle of blue eyes- 
eyes like the sea, deep, restless. White 
face and thinly drawn skin. I'll hang 
to her for a while.” A strange, in- 
human sort of loyalty. 

And now: Zig zagging, downward, 
downward. 


Rescue party once. Small boats in 


the water. Women screaming. Waves 
whipping up, smacking against the skin. 
Warm, protecting. A crack now, allow- 
ing a bit of dampness. Master shiver- 
ing. Disappointment. Disillusion. Only 


an oilskin after all, not human. 

Fish now, staring goggle-eyed, oil- 
skin sinking, silver dollar like, zig-zag- 
ging. 

Deep night aboard. Harsh words. A 
crack of a revolver. Man falling for- 
ward blood spurting. Master standing 
Gun in hand. Woman scream- 


over. 
ing. Fine woman. Screaming lovd. 
Calling for help. Betraying master,— 
faithless, untrue, plotting. Master 


standing grimly over, stoic, solid, rigid. 

“He sank my ship,” master utters 
simply. 

Court trial. Oilskin on master’s arm 
as he climbs to witness box. Soft 
words of the old, old man. Fast, crack- 
ing words of someone else shooting in. 
A pounding of a gavel. More ques- 
tions—cracking like dynamite. A salted 


tear falling to the old oilskin . . . tears 
drying . . . questions going on. 
Master standing straight . . . stooped, 


beaten, but straight. Oilskin straight 
too, proud to be on master’s arm. A 
low voice from high place. “Until you 
are dead.” Master drooping. Oilskin 
drooping. Defiance gone from blue 
eyes. White face pinched, broken. Yel- 
low folds horribly cracked open. 

And now: zooming, zig zagging, 
down, down. Sinking. Sinking. Fish, 
goggle-eyed fish. Water darker and 
deeper and stronger. 

“One request—” 

“Court grants captain's request to be 
buried in the sea, but must hang by 
the—” 

Locker and effects cleared out. Oil- 
skin handled. Old, decrepit, no one 
wants it . . . holes, creases, jags . 
“throw it over.” 

Now Sinking. Downward. Sinking. 
Sinking. Fish, goggle-eyed fish, staring, 
staring. 

Protected master from sea sprays. 
Protected, served, was true, staunch, 
loyal. A friend. True friend. Only 
friend. Now separated from white 
haired master. Taken away. Cruel. 


Cruel. Cruel. Sinking, sinking 
downward. 

Suddenly water. bubbles. Water 
swishing back and forth. Master! 


Master! Coming down! Sinking down. 
Weighted in burial stretcher. Sinking 
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down, going straight, like lead. 
Straight, like anchor. Fish zooming out 
of the way. Bulged eyed fish, scat- 
tering. 

Gone past oilsking. Down, down. 
Oilskin sways back and forth. Con- 
tinues going down . . . zig zag course. 

At last reaching bottom. Master 
there now . . . sheet from body torn 
off in pressure oilskin slipping 
close sharks hovering near . 
malicious fish gloating minnows 


nipping at master’s white face. Nip- 
ping, eating. 
Oilskin hovers a moment. then 


settles over master. To stay there over, 
over him, his friend, to protect, to 
ot 
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Muir's story of the Columbia River. 
Muir conceived the mighty River to be 
“a rugged, broad-topped, picturesque 
old oak about 600 miles long and. 2000 
miles wide, measured across the spread 
of its upper boughs.” 

SOME MUST WANDER by 
George Gatlin, Metropolitan Press Pub- 
lishers, Portland, Oregon, $1.50. 


ADVENTURING ON DESERT 
ROADS 


6 ewe INTIMATE lure of vagabond- 
age which is the heritage of every 
individual characterizes this book of 
“Adventuring on Desert Roads.” Ann 
Hutchinson, the author, has a certain 
style and sense of humor that is bound 
to be attractive to many readers. This 
story of a trip in a part of our great 
Southwest Desert through Imperial Val- 
ley to the Grand Canyon is a pleasing 
adventure of amusing jocularities. The 
book is bound in orange cloth, stamped 
with a desert scene. It is printed in 
twelve point type on good paper. 153 
pages. List price $1.00. A Christmas 
gift for particular readers. Order direct 
or from booksellers. Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, 609 Mission Street, 
San Francisco. 


MY HOUSE OF LIFE 


HE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN 

VERSE, The Second — The 

Third—The Little Book of Modern 

British Verse, and The Little Book of 

American Poets, these five anthologies 

have made the name of their editor, 
(Read further on page 164) 
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HIRSCHLER, | — Taam All these cost them 
- $4,700,000. 


: Most tourists come here with the idea 
B. Mus. : that B.V.D.’s, a light suit and a parasol 
: is an adequate outfit for our sunny clime. 
: : Tt cost them $2,600,000 last year to learn 
f : that we have all varieties of climate in 





Teacher of - California. 
: The Easterner comes here for a good 
PIANO :: ORGAN : time. We give it to him, through the 
- movies, the theater, football and golf, but 
THEORY : we deflate his pocketbook by $1,700,000 


for our trouble. 
Just how everyone is benefitted can 
- be shown by breaking down that first 
: $17,400,000 for example. The hotel and 
- restaurant man must bu roceries, 
Los Angeles College : meats, vegetables, bread .' pt He 
- must employ cooks, waiters, porters, 
chambermaids, janitors, window washers, 
- manutypists and room clerks. Laundry 
a : is a big expense; painters must re-dec- 
: orate, carpenters must repair, rugs must 
be cleaned and new ones bought. Fur- 


of Music 


551 S. Kingsley Drive —_initure breaks, bedding wears out, all 
: must be replaced. 
EXbrook 7171 : It is evident therefore that this $17,- 


400,000 filters out so that the grocery 
man, his clerks, the truck drivers, the 
bakers, and even the garbage men get 


Los Angeles College of Music 


University of the West 
& 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music and Master of Music 


Bachelor of Dramatic Art 


ALLIED COURSES IN ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
CREATIVE WRITING AND ART 


Artist Faculty—Unexcelled Cultural and Musical Advantages 
Moderate Fees—Catalogue on Request 


& 
H. GOODELL BOUCHER, Director 
551 S. KINGSLEY DRIVE EXbrook 7171 
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their share, as does the man who pulls 
the weeds in the vegetable man’s garden. 
All come in for a share. 

And so it goes on for all the other 
classifications, with the result that be- 
fore the $47,000,000 splash of Eastern 
tourist money has reached its outermost 
ripple, it has penetrated in varying de- 
grees to the pockets of nearly every in 
dividual in the district. 

But the most beautiful part of this 
whole entrancing picture is the fact, so 
often overlooked, that all this $47,000, 
000 is virgin money; that is, new money 
brought into this State, not merely our 
own money circulating around among 
ourselves. In other words, the tourists 
last year dumped over $47,000,000 into 
our laps. Taking the federal estimate 
of our average wage for labor of $1,200 
annually, this lapful of new cash the 
oretically provided work for 19,679 men 
and women during the whole of 1933 

So, when the historians and our asso 
ciates ask you to join with us in preserw 
ing our old landmarks on the basis of 
sentiment and romance, just remember 
that it is you who benefits financially in 
that $47,000,000 windfall. We are per 
fectly satisfied so long as our landmarks 
are preserved. 


SAN DIEGO 


ARMY & NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“THE WEST POINT OF THE 
WEST” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
and GRAMMAR GRADES 


An institution internationally recog: 
nized for the thoroughness of its aca- 
demic and military instruction and for 
its emphasis upon the character train- 
ing of boys and young men. 

Junior Unit Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. Active Member of the As 
sociation of Méilitary Colleges and 
Schools of the United States. For cat- 
alogue address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Box OM 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 
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OuTWEST MAGAZINE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Overland and Out West Magazine pub- 
shed monthly at Los Angeles, California for 
October 1934. 

tate of California, 

y»unty of Los Angeles SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
ate and County aforesaid, nersonally ap- 
>ared Mabel B. Moffitt, who, having been 
ily sworn according to law, deposes and 
ys that she is the Business Manager of the 
verland Monthly and Out West Magazine 
id that the following is, to the best of her 
1owledge and belief, a true statement of the 
vnership, management (and if a daily paper, 
e circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
yn for the date shown in the above caption, 
equired by the Act of August 24, 1912. em 
died in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 

wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
iblisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Outwest Publications, 
ss Angeles, California; Editor, Arthur H. 
vamberlain, Los Angeles, California; Man- 
ging Editor, None; Business Manaver, Mabel 
B. Moffitt, San Francisco, California. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned bv a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing’one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each indivi- 
dual member, must be given.) 

Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Los Angeles, California; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Los Angeles, California; Mabel 
B. Moffitt, San Francisco, California; James F. 
Chamberlain, Pasadena, California. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) —None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and securite holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

MABEL MOFFITT, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
6th day of October, 1934. 

O. P. LOCKHART. 


(My commission expires November 9, 1934.) 
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Mission Bells 


(Continued from page 155) 


and mission things and the mission bells 
have come in for their share of these 
stories. At times it has been difficult 
to sift fact from fiction with the many 
tales which have been related to me 
by old pioneers of the coastlands and 
hill valleys. One bell, however, which 
has an interesting story is that of the 
small Holbrook bell of Boston which 
hangs in its side arch at Los Angeles 
Plaza Church. This bell was given the 
pueblo church as part of a penance for 
California’s first elopement. Henry 
Delano Fitch, a Nantucket sea captain, 
and Josefa Carrillo, daughter of the 
Dons. eloped to Valparaiso when their 
marriage at San Diego was suddenly 
thwarted by orders of the governor. 
When they returned to California a 
year later, Don Enrique was served 
with an ecclesiastical court summons 
and this case turned into one of Cali- 
fornia’s most famous love stories. Then 
there is the bell in the side arch facing 
the cimentario at Santa Ines—over it 
a weather-beaten sign—‘ex illia tua 
erit” (of these, one will be thine), 
referring to the warning notes of the 
funeral bell and the graves in the old 
burial ground. The fourth bell of San 
Rafael also hung in the cimentario to 
remind people to pray for the dead. 
And the “campana de las almas” of 
poor La Soledad and the bells of Santa 
Clara which the long-dead Spanish king 
ordered to be rung each evening at 
8:30 in memory of the faithful depart- 
ed, also tell their tales of mission days 
and mission ways. 

Not many of us are aware of the 
fact that bells in this modern day, still 
regulate our lives. As illustration, let 
us take the day in a business man’s life: 
In the morning, the alarm clock awakes 
him to a new day. The mailman’s 
whistle will announce his mail at break- 
fast. He will drive his car through 
trafic tooting his horn and waiting for 
boulevard signals. At his office build- 
ing, he rings the elevator bell and may- 
hap punches a time clock. Upon his 
desk will be bells summoning his secre- 
tary and other assistants. All day his 
telephone will ring and he will hear 
far below, the tarffic bells, street car 
bells, ambulances and fire sirens in a 
medley of sound. As the noon whistle 
blows, his eye may fall upon the cup 


(Read further on page 165) 
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RUN your car into Olympic’s 
drive - in - garage —forget all 
parking worries. Take a fast 
elevator to your floor. All 


rooms are outside, sound- 
proof, with bath and shower 

and radio reception. 
Metropolitan in service, resi- 
dential in tone. 


Today’s Rates 
Are Most Moderate 





Single, $2-$2.50 
Double, $3-$3.50 


NEW HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY STREET 


San Francisco 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 
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“MEXICO NEWS! Paiting Japan 
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First class rail roundtrip from San 
Francisco to Mexico City is $96.80; 
from Los Angeles $79.05. Similar low 
fares from all Pacific Coast cities. You 
can, if you like, go down to Mexico on 
our West Coast Route via Tucson and 
return on the National Railways of 
Mexico via El Paso, for no extra rail fare. 


“HOTEL CAR CRUISES” 
a =. 





Starting January 7th and every Monday 
thereafter, Southern Pacific, National 
Railways of Mexico and Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico present an ideal way to 
see Mexico. A special AIR-CONDI- 
TIONED Cafe-Lounge Pullman car 
cruising to Mazatlan, Tepic, Guada- 
lajara, Guanajuato, Mexico City, Patz- 
cuaro, Uruapan and many other inter- 
esting places. For full details see any 
Travel Agent or write F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. OM-12, 65 Market Street, San 


Francisco. 


$50 SIDETRI 
= as 





You can make a sidetrip to Mexico on 
your trip East for only $50 extra rail 
fare, using our regular trains, going in 
via Tucson and the West Coast Route 
and coming out at El Paso, where you 
continue East. The $50 sidetrip applies 
on all classes of tickets. 


Southern Pacific 


Write for our interesting booklet ‘‘I’ve Been 
to Mexico,’’ we know you'll enjoy reading it. 
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for America. But when the Boxers in 
1900 met such success in butchering for- 
eigners that the Empress Dowager 
thought she might well join in with the 
imperial troops, we were not exempted 
from the slaughter. The Nationalists, in 
1926, avowed all sorts of affection for 
us—until they won. Then at Nanking 
in 1927 they hoisted the usual anti- 
foreign banners. In the wholesale shoot- 
ings and clubbings of foreigners, Ameri- 
cans were not spared, but were shot and 
beaten while higher-up Nationalist of- 
ficers looked on jeering. That is the 
same government we deal with in China 
now. And all over China any one able 
to read Chinese can see what it thinks of 
us in posters nailed up along the streets 
and in the bales of official propaganda 
calculated to incite the masses to murders 
and pillage. Anti-foreignism is a good 
ticket to win favor with radicals and il- 
literates. Significantly, we Americans 
were not spared—we are the chief target. 

And in the matter of helping other 
nations in a predicament, we may do 
well to ask what the Cubans think of us 
now, and what the Allied nations of 
Europe think of us in return for our 
respective efforts in their behalf. Are 
we absolutely unable to learn anything 
from past events? 

We may not condone Japan’s taking 
over Manchuria as a proposition in prin- 
ciple. In a humanitarian sense it is the 
best thing that ever happened to the 
population there. And anyway, it is 
fait accompli. The Japanese are not go- 
ing to get out any time soon. And when 
the majority of Chinese on the scene 
don’t care, or are actually glad, we 
needn't weep ourselves. 

Japan acted in Manchuria after long 
continued and outrageous provocations, 
with persistent depredations upon Jap- 
anese holdings simply to gain the favor 
of radical elements for hoodlum officials. 
Manchuria had long been proclaimed in- 
dependent of China, and was ruled by a 
rapscallion war chief with neither sense 
nor conscience. He was partly encour- 
aged by thinking we might help out 
against Japan. When the Japanese struck 
they struck hard, and they kicked him 
out altogether. The affair at Shanghai 
was considerably manoeuvered by Mos- 
cow-trained Chiang Kai-chek, who 
wanted the Japanese to lick for him a 
rival he was just planning to attack him- 
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self. They did. Those of us on the 
scene at the time, all of us except some 
missionaries, nearly frothed in disgust on 
reading that an uninformed but violently 
positive American public was talking of 
a boycott against Japan on behalf of 
the dear Chinese racketeer officials. 
Many Americans clamored for war. “My 
God!” Shanghai Americans exclaimed, 
“Is everyone at home gone completely 
insane?” 

We can't help China as a whole. For 
our $100,000,000 investment in schools 
and hospitals there we are cordially des- 
pised and the government issucs 
pamphlets showing how these things are 
the traps of greedy Wall Street capitai- 
ists anxious to get a stranglehold on the 
Chinese masses. Thank Heaven, our 
record there is tolerably clean. We have 
never taken an acre of territory—not 
even when it was offered. We hold no 
railway or mining concessions. We've 
done what was theoretically square all 
along the line. It simply did no good. 
Chinese traditions and outlook are too 
different. 

If Americans want to keep pouring 
money into China under such circum- 
stances, and pay doctors and teachers to 
go over there and be shot by mobs acting 
on official propaganda they must do so. 
And if American taxpayers these hard 
times want to finance the further racket- 
eering of the world’s most fiendish 
scoundrels and tyrants, that is their 
choice. But in the matter of inviting 
an absolutely needless war with Japan, 
which will bring distress on’ each and 
every one of us, I maintain that it is 
time for the intelligent people to rise and 
call a halt. Let’s have an immediate 
end to this reckless idiocy of baiting 
Japan, the nation which has treated us 
with more courtesy and honor of obli- 
gations than any other world power. 
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Jessie B. Rittenhouse a name to be re- 
membered. All the world loves a lover, 
and thousands of readers devoted to 
Clinton Scollard’s finshed poetry 
thought the marriage of the two the 
ideal of literary romance. Both had 
many friends in California and they 
planned to make their home here. Not 
merely the many references to being in 
California but also the reminiscences of 
Gorge Sterling, Edwin Markham, Wit 


ter Bynner and’ others connect the 
(Read further on page 165) 
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‘The Smooth Way 


lo Rough It!” 


Take a Coleman Camp Stove 
along when you go auto- 
touring, picnicking or camp- 
ing. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
on a miniature gas stove. Fry, 
bake or boil; roast, toast or 
broil ...cook anything the 
“gang” calls for 








CAMP STOVE 


Wherever you go...no matter 
what your appetite demands... 
you'll find the Coleman a depend- 
able “pal”. Coleman Camp Stoves 
make and burn their own gas from 
regular gasoline. Good looking 
and sturdily built to stand hard 
knockabout use. Fold up like a 
suitcase with everything inside. 
Easy to operate, speedy, safe. 
Priced from $5.95 up; high 
stand extra. 


Good Light! 


On any kind of an 
over-night outing or 
prolonged trip you'll 
need this new Cole- 
man Lantern. It’s just 
naturally “‘made-to- 
order” to supply plen- 
ty of light any night. 
Instant-lighting...sin- 
gle mantle type...pro- 
vides up to 150 candlepower of 
pure white light in any wind or 
weather. Small in size... big in 
brilliance. Makes and burns its 
own gas from regular gasoline. 
Storm-proof, insect-proof. 


Price only $5.95 





See them at your dealers 


or Write for Catalog 


THE COLEMAN LAMP-STOVE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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trophy which his firm has won—an 
inverted bell and symbol of the victor’s 
spoils in ancient games. Going home 
to dinner in the evning, the gong will 
announce dinner and the small hand- 
bell at his wife’s elbow will summon 
the maid.with different courses. Later 
the doorbell will ring to announce 
guests and at the theatre, the starter’s 
bell will make way for his car. The 
warning bell at intermission will an- 
nounce the play’s resumation and so 
home where the chiming clock will 
announce another day spent! 


Just recently at old San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, we closed a broadcast within the 
old adobe walls and as we closed, the 
old mission bells were rung and in the 
words of Bret Harte, we said: 

“Bells of the Past whose long-forgotten 
music 
Still fills the wide expanse 





‘‘How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be sure 
of pleasing him by selecting some of these interesting books published by 


Popular Mechanics Press. 


FOR BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) 
THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 4000 
Worth-While Things to Make—all the things so dear to the heart of 
every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. Books 1-2- 
and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, size 7x10 inches, 
Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 for complete set of four books. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 
MAKE IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. Both father and 
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Tingeing the sombre twilight of the 
Present 
With color of Romance.” 
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author with our literary history. 

My House of Life might have been 
entitled My Literary Friendships, and 
a compelling list are these friends whom 
the young girl, making a place for her- 
self in the writing world, attracted and 
held. Her anecdotes of Tennyson and 
the Brownings, told by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and her own recollections of 
Burroughs, Higginson, Julia Ward 
Howe and others and her association 
with Vachell Lindsay, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Sarah Teasdale, Amy Low- 
ell, Elinor Wylie, Robert Frost and 
many more, make the book a real addi- 
tion to literary autobiographies. 

MY HOUSE OF LIFE. By Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. Houghton Mifflin. 335 
pages. $3.50. LAuRA BELL EVERETT 








Dept. A.O. 


son will revel in the 900 different articles dealt with—such things as ships 
models, ingenious toys, amusement devices, novel furniture, useful appli- 
ances and things for the home, etc. Cloth, 460 pages, Profusely illus- 
trated. Size 7x10 inches. - Price $3. 
POPULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
good boat. This book shows the amateur how to build any type of popu- 
lar small boat at little expense. In addition it contains everything about 
boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to know. Cloth 269 
pages. Fully illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR ROUND—A fascinating book for young 
or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular sports as well as old favorites. 
Covers every season and is especially complete on winter sports. Many 
unique articles on making sport equipment. Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustra- 
tions. Size 7x10 inches. Price $2. 
Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.0.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 
Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


204 E. Ontario Street CHICAGO 
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HOTEL 


MARK 
TWAIN 





Most Convenient Hotel 
in San Francisco 


$2.00 and $2.50 SINGLE 
$2.50 and $3.00 DOUBLE 


SUITES— 
Living Room 
Dressing Room 
Bedroom and 
Two Baths 


$5.00 and $6.00 


Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


JIM SULLIVAN 
and 


J. M. FARNHAM 
Managing Owners 


345 Taylor Street 
Between O’Farreli and Ellis Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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as to run down into the wound, as 
fluently, almost, as water from a faucet. 
The poison utilized is not deadly to 
any other creature but is instead a para- 
lyzing serum intended to disable the 
victim so that it cannot fight back. The 
spider will not eat dead prey. At times 
it strikes too hard at locust, cicada, .or 
whatnot, and kills its victim outright 
by the sheer force of its attack. In 
such case the spider will not partake 
of its prey, but instead stalks away in 
a dignified manner, spurning the meal 
as unwholesome. 

We keep on hand dozens of large 
tarantulas, centipedes and scorpions for 
study and experiments. It requires little 
provocation to entice a scorpion or 
centipede to strike; all that is needed 
in order to incite either to the attack 
is a mere touch of the hand. This is 
owing to the fact that both are, unlike 
the perfect-visioned tarantula, totally 
blind. Being sightless, they are there- 
fore distrustful of anything which their 
feelers indicate pertains to life and 
movement. 

The scorpion and centipede own as 
bad reputations as the tarantula, but 
neither is deadly. The fact is, both 
belong to the arachnid clan, and there 
is only one arachnid species in the 
United States that is deadly or even 
dangerous. This is the infamous “black 
widow™ spider, known to scientists as 
Latrodectus mactans. Each year many 
persons in our country perish from 
bites delivered by the coal-black crea- 
tures. The black widow is many times 
more deadly than the rattlesnake, and 
there is no known antidote or cure for 
the creature's bite. 

This creature has a danger signal on 
the underside of its abdomen which 
takes the shape of a dark-scarlet mark- 
ing in the form of an hourglass. It is 
mentioned here simply because it is 
often mistaken by the uninformed for 
a tarantula, to which it is not even 
remotely related. All persons in the 
United States who die from the bite of 
a spider are victims of the black 
widow. 

The true tarantula, which peculiarly 
enough lives side by side with the huge 
creatures we commonly term tarantu- 
las, is colloquially termed “wolf spider,” 
and is known scientifically as Lycosa 
punctulata. This creature grows to fair 


proportions and has great fangs and 
poison sacs, but is likewise harmless to 
human-kind. It resembles in great ce- 
tail the original tarantula of Italy, to 
which it is first cousin, and is striped 
like that storied spider of the city of 
Taranto in that country, where, many 
centuries ago, the name “tarantula” 
originated with the celebrated “taran- 
tella” dance madness. It is; however, 
seldom mentioned. 

The Mexicans and Indians of our 
Southwest, who have for many centu- 
ries resided in close proximity to our 
so-called tarantulas are forever in dread 
of the harmless creatures. In many 
localities it is a common sight to wit- 
ness a white child of five or six years, 
armed with a huge tarantula in each 
hand, giving chase to a terror-stricken 
adult Mexican. The great spider may 
be carried about and played with by 
tots in perfect safety, and will suffer 
untold indignities without once draw- 
ing its fangs to strike. The actual 
stroke, if and when received is very 
painful for a period of about two hours, 
but at the expiration of that time all 
swelling and pain will have passed 
away, and the incident soon forgotten. 

Still, unthinking persons kill the 
amiable and harmless creatures on sight, 
never realizing that they are commit- 
ting wanton murder. 


Southern Oregon 


{Continued from page 152) 


sides in the distance show the deep 
sombre green of the firs, cedars and 
pines, lighted here and there by splashes 
of flaming gold where the big-leaved 
Oregon maples grow in the ravines. The 
distant peaks lie shrouded in the lilac 
haze of Indian summer, shaded to deep 
purple where canyons gash their sides. 
Even in midwinter there is a stately 
sombre grandeur to the mountains that 
is restful to the spirit. 


HANGE OF SCENE, change of 

environment and new experiences 

are factors that make for health, happi 

ness and contentment—a recreation of 

the soul by breaking away from old 

conventions and living each day in a 
new and strange environment. 
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KEEP up with progress in California and 
West, read the Overland Monthly and Outwest 
Magazine. Bret Harte dedicated the Overland to 
the best in literature and used as the sub-title what 
has come to be a slogan: ‘Devoted to the Develop- 
ment of the West.”’ For trends in industry, com- 
merce, trade, manufacture, agriculture, travel, 
education, culture, consult the Overland. 
The History of the Overland is the History 
of the West. 
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